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ABSTRACT 

The U. S. Office of Education's (OE) first 
comprehensive conceptual statement describing its interpretation of 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare policy on career 
education is presented in this booklet, the official version of an 
earlier draft. Topics discussed include: Conditions Calling for 
Educational Reform; Answering the Call for Educational Reform: The 
Rationale of Career Education; A Generic Def-^nixion of Career 
Education; Basic Concept Assumptions of Career Education; 
Programmatic Assumptions of Career Education; Career Education Tasks: 
Initial Implementation; Learner Outcomes for Career Education; and 
Basic Educational Changes Championed by Career Education. The 
discussion concludes that, when career education concepts have been 
completely integrated into the total fabric of all American 
education, the result should be abandonment of the term "career 
education" and adoption of some other major direction for educational 
change. The Appendix (Explanatory and Interpretive Statement), 
covering half of the document, illustrates what the consensus of 
career education leaders is about the position of career education as 
stated in the OE draft document. (The methodology for gathering 
consensus information is also described.) The table included in the 
appendix serves as an indicator of the degree of consensus existing 
among career education leaders from three different settings. (TA) 
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FOREWORD 



This booklet represents the U.S. Office of Education's first 
comprehensive conceptual state->.ent on career education. Initially 
prepared in February 1974, draft copies have been reviewed by 
career education leaders? at the local, State, and national levels. 
An extremely high degree of consensus was found when comments 
regarding the draft document were studied. 

In September 1974, the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare approved, as HEW policy, a paper entitled Career Educa- 
tion : Toward a Third Environment . This booklet, ^ Introduction 
to Career Education , describes the Office of Education's interpre- 
tation of the HEW policy on career education. Its content is 
also consistent with the provisions of Section 406 of the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1974, which provides the first official 
congressional endorsement of career education. The appended 
"Explanatory and Interpretive Statement" illustrates the high 
degree of consensus that now appears to exist among career educa- 
tion leaders at all levels. 

The Office of Education is pleased -^o announce release of 
this policy statement. It is our hope that it will be helpful to 
State education agencies and to local school systems as they 
develop and expand their own concepts of career education. 




T. H. Bell 

U. S. Coimnissioner 

of Education 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO CAREER EDUCATION 



Career education represents a response to a call for educa- 
tional reform. This call has arisen from a variety of sources, 
each of which has voiced dissatisfaction with American education 
as it currently exists. Such sources include students, parents, 
the business-industry-labor community, out-of-school youth and 
adults, minorities, the disadvantaged, and the general public. 
While their specific concerns vary, all seem to agree that 
American education is in need of major reform at all levels. 
Career education is properly viewed as one of several possible 
responses that could be given to this call. 

Conditions Calling for Educational Reform 

The prime criticisms of American education that career educa- 
tion seeks to correct include the following: 

1. Too many persons leaving our educational system are 
deficient in the basic academic skills required for 
adaptability in today's rapidly changing society. 

N 2. Too many students fail to see meaningful relationships 

between what they are being asked to learn in school and 
what they will do when they leave the educational system. 
This is true of both those who remain to graduate and 
those who drop out of the educational system. 

3. American education, as currently structured, best meets 
the educational needs of that minority of persons who 
will someday become college graduates. It fails to 
place equal emphasis on meeting the educational needs of 
that vast majority of students who will never be college 
graduates . 

4. American education has not kept pace with the rapidity 
of change in the postindustrial occupational society. 

As a result, when worker qualifications are compared with 
job requirements, we find overeducated and undereducated 
workers are present in large numbers • Both the boredom 
of the overeducated worker and the frustration of the 
undereducated worker have contributed to growing worker 
alienation in the total occupational society. 

5. Too many persons leave our educational system at both 
the secondary and collegiate levels unequipped with the 
vocational skills, the self-understanding and career 
decision-making skills, or the work attitudes that are 
essential for making a successful transition from school 
to work. 
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6. The growing need for and presence of women in the work 
force has not been reflected adequately in either the 
educational or the career options typically pictured for 
girls enrolled in our educational system. 

7. The growing needs for continuing and recurrent education 
of adults are not being met adequately by our current 
systems of public education. 

8. Insufficient attention has been given to learning oppor- 
tunities which exist outside the structure of formal 
education and are increasingly needed by both youth^and 
adults in our society. 

9. The general public, including parents and the business- 
industry-labor community, has not been given an adequate 
role in formulation of educational policy. 

10. American education, as currently structured, does not 
adequately meet the needs of minority or economically 
disadvantaged persons in our society. 

11. Post high school education has given insufficient 
emphasis to educational programs at the sub-baccalaureate 
degree level. 



It is both important and proper that these criticisms be 
answered, in part, through pointing to the significant accomplish- 
ments of American education. Growth in both the quality and the 
quantity of American education must be used as a perspective for 
answering the critics. Such a perspective, of course, is not in 
itself an answer. The answers given to such criticisms must take 
the fofin of either refutation of the criticisms or. constructive 
educational changes designed to alleviate those conditions being 
criticized. The prospects of refuting these criticisms, to the 
satisfaction of the general public, seem slight. Thus, an action 
program of educational reform appears to be needed. Career educa- 
tion represents one such program. 

Answering the Call for Educational Reform; The Rationale of Career 
Education * ' 

Each of the 11 criticisms cited centers on relationships 
between education and lifestyles of individuals. Any comprehensive 
program of educational reform designed to answer such criticisms 
must be based on some common element inherent in each of them. 
Such a common element must be one that can logically be related to 
the needs of all persons involved in education. It must be related 
to the societal goals for education as well as to the individual 
personal growth goals of learners. 



One such element that seems appropriate to consider for use 
is the concept of work. For purposes of this rationale, "work" 
has this specific definition: 

"Work" is conscious effort, other than that involved in 
activities whose primary purpose is either coping or 
relaxation, aimed at producing benefits for oneself and/or 
for oneself and others. 

This definition, which includes both paid and unpaid work, 
speaks to the survival need of society for productivity. It also 
spealcs to the personal need of all individuals to find meaning in 
their livsS^ through their accomplishments. It provides one possible 
Societal basis for supporting education. Simultaneously, tt 
provides one clearly recognizable reason for both educators and 
students to engage in education. It emphasizes the goal of educa- 
tion, as preparation for work , in ways that neither demean nor 
detract from other worthy goals of education. It is a concept 
which, while obviously encomppsning economic man, reaches beyond 
to the broader aspects of productivity in one*s total life 
style — including leisure time. 

As such, it serves as a universally common answer to all who 
ask, "Why should I learn?" The fact that it may represent, for 
any given individual, neither the only answer nor necessarily the 
most important answer to this question is irrelevant to this claim 
for commonality. 

Proposals for educational change made in response to any 
criticism or combination of criticisms cited above can all be 
accomplished through use of the concept of work. It accommodates 
the productivity goals, of society in ways that emphasize the 
humanizing goals of American education. It is this quality that 
lends credence to career education as a vehicle for educational 
reform. 

A Generic Definition of Career Education 

In a generic sense, the definition of "career education" must 
obviously be derived from definitions of the words "career" and 
"education." In seeking a generic' definition for career education, 
these words are defined as follows: 

"Career" is the totality of work one does in his or her 
lifetime. 

"Education" is the totality of experiences through which 
one learns. 
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Based on these two definitiors, "career education" is 
defined as follows: 

"Career education" is the totality of experiences through 
which one learns about and prepares to engage in work as 
part of her or his way of living. 

"Career," as defined here, is a developmental concept 
beginning in the very early years and continuing well into the 
retirement years. "Education," as defined here, obviously 
includes more than the formal educational system. Th;.xs, this 
generic definition of career education is purposely intended to 
be of a very broad and encompassing nature. At the same time, 
it is intended to be considerably leas than all of life or one's 
reasons for living. 

Basic Concept Assumptions of Career Education 

Based on the generic definition of career education and its 
rationale as cited above, the career education movement has 
embraced a number of basic concept assumptions. These assumptions 
include: 

1. Since both one's career and one's education extend from 
the preschool through the retirement years, carear educa- 
tion must also span almost the entire life cycle. 

2. The concept of productivity is central to the definition 
of work and so to the entire concept of career education, 

3. Since "work" includes unpaid activities as well as paid 
employment, career education's concerns, in addition to 
its prime emphasis on paid employment, extend to the work 
of the student as a learner, to the growing numbers of 
volunteer workers in our society, to the work of the 
full-time homemaker, anr» to work activities in which one 
engages as part of leisure and/or recreational time. 

4. The cosmopolitan nature of today's society demands that 
career education embrace a multiplicity of work values, 
rather than a single work e,thic, as a means of helping 
each individual answer the question, "Why should I wor^:*^" 

5. Both one's career and one's education are best viewed in 
a developmental rather than in a fragmented sense, 

6. Career education is for all persons — including the young 
and the old, the mentally handicapped and the intellect- 
ually gifted, the poor and the wealthy, males and females, 
students in elementary schools and in graduate colleges. 
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7. The societal objectives of career education are to help 
all individuals to: (a) want to vrork, (b) acquire the 
skills necessary for work in these times, and (c) engage 
in work that is satisfying to the individual and bene- 
ficial to society. 

8. The individualistic goals of career education are to make 
work (a) possible, (b) meaningful, and (c) satisfying for 
each individual throughout his or her lifetime. 

9. Proteccion of the individual's freedom to choose~and 
assistance in making and implementing career decisions— 
ar3 of central concern to career education. 

10. The expertise required for implementing career education 
exists in many parts of society and is not limited to 
those employed in formal education. 

Taken as a whole, these 10 concept assumptions represent a 
philosophical base for current career education efforts. Career 
aducation makes no pretense of picturing these assum^jtions as 
anything more than the simple beliefs they represenc. Certainly, 
each is debatable and none has sufficient acceptance as yet to 
be regarded as an educational truism. 

Programmatic Assumptions of Career Education 

Operationally, career education programs have been initiated 
based on a combination of research evidence and pragmatic observa- 
tions. While subject to changii and/or modification based on 
further research efforts, the following programmatic assumptions 
are intended to serve as examples of the truth as. we presently 
know it. Each is stated, insofar as possible^ in the form of a 
testable hypothesis. By doing so. It is hoped that further 
research will be stimulated. 

1. If students can see. relationships between what they are • 
being asked to learn in school and the world of work, 
they will be motivated to learn more in school. 

2. No single learning strategy exists that Is best for all 
students. For example, some students will learn best by 
reading books, and others will learn best by combining 
reading with other kinds of learning activities. A 
comprehensive educational program should provide a series 
of alternative learning strategies and learning environ- 
ments for students. 

3. Basic academic skills, a personally meaningful set of 
work values, and good work habits represent adaptability 
tools needed by all persons who choose to work in today's 
rapidly changing occupational society. 
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4. Increasingly, entry into today's occupational ^?Qciety 
demands that those who seek employment possest;^ a 
specific set of vocational skills. Unskilled labor is 
less and less in demand. 

5. Career development, as part of human development, begins 
in the preschool years and continues into the retirement 
years. Its maturational patterns dlfl^stt from individual 
to individual. 

6. Work values, a part of one's peraonal value system, are 
developed to a significant degree during the elementary 
school years and are modifiable during those years. 

7. Specific occupational choices represent only one of a 
number of kinds of choices involved in career development. 
They can be expected to Increase in realism as one moves 
from childhood intc adulthood and, to some degree, to be 
modifiable during moot of one's adult years • 

8. Occupational decisionmaking is accomplished through the * 
dynamic interaction of limiting and enhancing factors, 
both within the individual and in his present and - 
proposed environment. It is not, in any sense, a simple 
matching of individuals with jobs. 

9. Occupational stereotyping hinderp full freedom of occupa- 
tional chi ' :e both for feiaales and for minority persons. 
Theses restrictions cpn be reduced, to some extent, through 
programmatic .ntervention strategies begun in the -arly 
childhood years. 

10. Parent socioeconomic Status acts as a limitation on 
occupational choices considered by children. This 
limitation can be reduced, to a degree, by program 
intervention strategies befan in the early years. 

11. A positive relationship exists between education and 
occupational competence, but the optimum amount and kind 
of education required as preparation for work varies 
greatly from occupation to occupation. 

12. The same general strategies utilized in reducing worker 
alienation in industry can be used to reduce worker 
alienation among pupils and teachers in the classroom. 

13. While some persons will find themselves able to meet their 
human needs for accomplishment through work* in their 
places of paid employment, others will find it necessary 
to meet this need through work in which they engage during 
their leisure time. 

10 
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14. Career decisionmaking skills, job-hunting skills, and 
job-getting skills can be taught to and learned by almost 
everyone. Individuals can effectively use such skills, 
once learned, to enhance their career development. 

15. Excessive deprivation in any aspect of human growth and 
development can retard career development. For pers<ins 
suffering such deprivation, special variations in career 
development programs will be required. 

16. effective means of helping individuals discover both 
vfho they are (in a self-concept sense) and why they are 
(in a personal awareness sense) is through helping them 
discover what they can accomplish in the work they do« 

17. The attitudes of parents toward work and toward education 
act as powerful influences on the career development of 
their children. Such parental attitudes are modifiable 
through programmatic intervention strategies. 

18. The processes of occupational decisionmaking aitd occupa- 
tional preparation will probably be repeated more than 
once for, most adults in today's society. 

19. One's style of living is significantly influenced by the 
occupations he ov she engages in at various times in life. 

20. Relationships between education and work can be made more 
meaningful through infusion into subject matter than if 
taught as a separate body of knowledge. 

2.1. It can Increasingly be expected that education and work 
will be interwoven at various times in the lives of most 
individuals rather, than occur in a single sequential 
pattern. 

22. Decisions individuals make about the work they do are 
considerably broader and more encompassing in nature than 
are decisions made regarding the occupations In which 
they are employed." 

23. Good work habits and positive attitudes towetrd work can 
be taught effectively to most individuals. Assimilation 
of such knowledge is most effective if begun in the early 
childhood years. 

2A. The basis on which work can become a personally meaning- 
ful part of one's life will vary greatly from individual 
to individual. No ^single approach can be expected to 
meet with universal success. 
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25 • While economic return can almost always be expected to 
be a significant factor in decisions individuals make 
about occupations, it may not be a significant factor in 
many decisions individuals make about their total 
pattern of work. 

This list is intended to be illustrative, rather than compre- 
hensive, in nature. The prime point is that, in formulating 
action .plans for career education, we are not, even at this stage, 
forced to operate out of complete ignorance. While much more 
research is obviously needed, we knov enough right now to justify 
and to undertake the organization, installation, and implementation 
of comprehensive career education programs. The call for educa- 
tional reform, to which career education seeks to respond, need 
not and should not wait for further research before we begin to 
answer it. 

Career Education Tasks; Initial Implementation 

To the greatest extent possible, initiation of comprehensive 
career education programs should be undertaken utilizing existing 
personnel and existing physical facilities. The assumption of new 
roles by some staff members can be accomplished in most educational 
systems with no serious loss in total institutional productivity. 
While the emphasis and methodology will vary considerably from one 
educational level to another (e.g., the emphasis on vocational 
education will be minimal at the elementary school level and the 
emphasis on the home and family component will be minimal at the 
adult education level) , the following kinds of tasks are essential 
for initial impliimentation of a comprehensive career education 
effort. 

A. All classroom teachers will: 

1. Devise and/or locate .methods and materials designed 
to help pupils understand and appreciate the career 
implications of the subject matter being taught. 

2. Utilize career-oriented methods and materials in the 
instructional program, where appropriate, as one 
means of educational motivation. 

3. Help pupils acquire and utilize good work habits. 

4. Help pupils develop, clarify, and ^'^^ssimilate personally 
meaningful sets of work values. 

3. Integrate, to the fullest extent possible, the 
programmatic assumptions of career education into 
their instiructional activities and teacher-pupil 
relation ships. 
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B. Some teachers, in addition, will be charged with: 



1, Providing students with specific vocational competen- 
cies at a level that will enable them to gain entry 
into the occupational society. 



2. Helping students acquire job-seeking and job-getting 
skills. 

3. Participating in the job-placement process. 

4. Helping students acquire decisionmaking skills. 

C. The business-labor-industry community will; 

1. Provide observational, work experience, and work-study 
opportunities for students and for those who educate 
students (teachers, counselors, and school admini- 
strators) . 

2. Serve as career development resource personnel for 
teachers , counselors , and students . 

3. Participate in part-time and full-time job placement 
programs. 

4. Participate actively and positively in programs 
designed to reduce worker alienation. 

5. Participate in career education policy formulation. 

D. Coun.seling and guidance personnel will: 

1. Help classroom teachers implement career education 
in the classroom. 

2. Serve, usually with other educational personnel, as 
liaison between the school and the business-industry- 
labor community. 

3. Serve, usually with other educational personnel, in 
implemeuf.ing career education concepts within the 
home and family structure. 

4. Help students in the total career development process, 
including the making and implementation of career 
decisions. 

5. Participate in part-time and full-time job placement 
programs and in followup studies of former students. 

13 
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E. The home and family members with whom pupils reside will: 

1. Help pupils acquire and practice good work habits. 

2. Emphasize development of positive work values and 
attitudes toward work. 

3. Maximize, to the fullest extent possible, career 
development options and opportunities for. themselves 
and for their children. 

F. Educational administrators and pchool boards will; 

1. Emphasize career education as a priority goal. 

2. Provide leadership and direction to the career educa- 
tion program. 

3. Involve the widest possible community participation 
in career education policy decisionmaking. 

4. Provide the time, materials, and finances required 
for implementing the career education program. 

5. Initiate curriculum revision designed to integrate 
academic, general, and vocational education into an 
expanded set of educational opportunities available 
to all students. 

Until and unless performance of these tasks is underway, we 
cannot say that implementation of a comprehensive career education 
program has taken place. While bits and pieces of career educa- 
tion are obvious in many educational systems at present, very few 
have fully implemented these initial tasks. American education 
cannot be credited with responding to the demands for educational 
reform by simply endorsing the career education concept. Only 
when action programs have been initiated can we truly say a 
response has been made. 

Learner Outcomes for Career Education 

Like the career education tasks outlined above, specific 
learner outcomes for career education will vary in emphasis from 
one educational level to another. For purposes of forming a bread 
basis for evaluating the effectiveness of career education efforts 
a listing of developmental outcome goals is essential. In this 
sense, career education seeks to produce individuals who, when 
they leave school (at any age or at any level), are; 
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1. Competent in the basic academic skills required for 
adaptability in our rapidly changing society. 

2. Equipped with good work habits. 

3. Capable of choosing and who have chosen a personally 
meaningful set of work values that foster in them a 
desire to work. 

4. Equipped with career decisionmaking skills, job-hunting 
skills, and job -getting skills. 

5. Equipped with vocational personal skills at a level that 
will allow them to gain entry into and attain a degree 
of success in the occupational society. 

6. Equipped with career decisions based on the widest 
possible set of data concerning themselves and their 
educational-vocational opportunities . 

7. Aware of means available to them for continuing and 
recurrent education once they have left the formal 
system of schooling. 

8. Successful in being placed in a paid occupation, in 
further education, or in a vocation consistent with 
their current career education. 

9. Successful in incorporating work values into their total 
personal value structure in such a way that they are able 
to choose what, for them, is a desirable lifestyle^ 

It is important to note that these learner outcome goals are 
intended to apply to persons leaving the formal educational system 
for the world, of work. They are not intended to be applicable 
whenever the person leaves a particular school. For some persons, 
then, these goals become applicable when they leave the secondary 
school. For others, it will be when they have left post high school 
occupational education programs. For still others, these goals 
need not be applied, in toto, until they have left a college or 
university setting. Thus, the applicability of these learner 
outcome goals will vary from individual to individual as well as 
from one level of education to another. This is consistent with 
the developmental nature, and the basic assumption of individual 
differences, inherent in the concept of career education. 

Basic Educational Changes Championed by Career Education 

The actions of students, educational personnel, parents, and 
members of the business-industry-labor community, no matter how 
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well-intentioned, cannot bring about educational reform so long 
as the basic policies of American education remain unchanged. 
None of the basic educational policy changes advocated by career 
education is either new or untested. Yet, none has become common 
practice in a majority of educational systems. No one of these 
changes can or should come quickly. Each will require considerable 
study, debate, and public acceptance before it is initiated. In 
spite of the obvious difficulties and dangers involved, each of 
the following basic educational policy changes is championed by 
the career education movement: 



1. Substantial increases in the quantity, quality, and 
variety of vocational education offerings at the secondary 
school level and of occupational education offerings at 
the post secondary school level. 

2. Increases in the number and variety of educational course 
options available to students with a de-emphasis on the 
presence of clearly differentiated college preparatory, . 
general education, and vocational education curriculums 
at the secondary school level. 

3. The installation of performance evaluation, as an alterna- 
tive to the strict time requirements imposed by the 
traditional Carnegie unit, as a means of assessing and 
certifying educational accomplishment. 

4. The installation of systems for granting educational 
credit for learning that takes place outside the walls 
of the school. 

5. Increasing use of noncertif icated personnel from the 
business-industry-labor community as educational resource 
persons in the educational system's total instructional 
program. 

6. The creation of an open entry-open exit educational 
system that allows students to combine schooling with 

'work in ways that fit their needs and educational 
motivations. 

7. Substantial increases in programs of adult and recurrent 
education as a responsibility of the public school 
educational system. 

8. Creation of the year-round public school systfem that 
provides multiple points during any 12-month period in 
which a student will leave the educational system. 
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Major overhaul of teacher education programs and graduate 
programs in education aimed at incorporating the career 
education concepts, skills, and Methodologies. 

Substantial increases in the career guidance, counseling, 
placement, and followup functions as parts of American 
education. 

Substantial increases in program and schedule flexibility 
that allow classroom teachers, at all levels, greater 
autonomy and freedom to choose educational strategies and 
devise methods and materials they determine to be 
effective in increasing pupil achievement. 

Increased utilization of educational technology for 
gathering, processing, and disseminating knowledge 
..required ^in , the teaching-learning process. 

13. Increased participation by students, teachers, parents, 
and members of the business-- industry-labor community in 
educational policy making. 

14. Increased participation by formal educational institutions 
in comprehensive community educational and human services 
efforts. 

There are three basic implications inherent in the kinds of 
educational changes cited here which must be made very explicit. 

First, we are saying that while initial implementation of 
career education programs will be relatively inexpensive, total 
educational reform is going to be expensive. No matter how much 
current educational budgets are riB-aligned, there is no way that 
this total reform can be carried out with sums now being expended 
for the public school and public higher education systems. 

Second, we are saying that a substantial portion of the 
additional funds required could be found in remedial and alterna- 
tive educational systems that, supported with tax dollars, now 
exist outside the structure of our public school system and our 
system of public postsecondary education. Career, education 
represents a movement dedicated to avoiding the creation of a dual 
system of public education in the United States. A single 
comprehensive educational system will be both less expensive, in 
the long run, and more beneficial in meeting educational needs of 
all persons — youth and adults — in this society. 

Third, we are saying that the days of educational isolationism 
are past. It is time that our formal educational system join 
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forces with all other segments of the total society, including 
both community service agencies and the business-industry-labor 
community, in a comprehensive effort to meet the .varied and 
continuing educational needs of both youth and adults. Rather 
than complain about or compete with other kinds of educational 
opportunities, all must collaborate in providing appropriate 
educational opportunities for all citizens. 

Unless these kinds of long-range educational reforms are 
ma4e a basic part of the career education strategy, it is unlikely 
that the kinds of criticisms that led to establishment of career 
education will be effectively answered. 

Conclusion 

As a response to a call for educational reform, career educa- 
tion has operated as a paper priority of American education for 
the last 3 years. During this period, it has demonstrated its 
acceptability as-a direction for change to both educators and to 
the general public> ,Jts widespread application to all of American 
education has not yet taken place. If successful efforts in this 
diractibn can now be made, the result should be complete integration 
of career education concepts into the total fabric of all American 
education. When this has been accomplished, the result should be 
abandonment of the term "career education" and adoption of soim 
other major direction for educational change. The call for 
educational reform, to which career education seeks to respond, 
is still strong and persistent across the land. That call can no 
longer be ignored. Career education stands ready to serve as a 
vehicle for answering the call. It is time that this vehicle 
be used. 
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Explanatory and Interpretive Statement 

Background 

In 1971, Dr. Sidney P. Marlandj Jr., then U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, introduced the concept of career education. In so 
doing, he stressed the importance of not having an official Office 
of Education (OE) definition of "career education." Instead, he 
called for career education to be defined by scholars and practi- 
tioners throughout the Nation. Since then there has been a great 
deal of activity aimed at conceptualizing "career education." 
As various groups and individuals have approached this task, 
increasing numbers have asked OE to state its concept of career, 
education. This paper. An Introduction to Career Education , is 
an attempt to respond to such requests. 

The OE position on career education is not intended to 
represent the thinking of any single individual. Rather, it is 
intended to be a consensus statement representing, to the 
greatest extent possible, conceptual agreements on career educa- 
tion that have evolved since 1971. The table that accompanies 
this explanatory statement is meant to serve as an indicator 
of the degree of consensus that now appears to exist among career 
education leaders from three different kinds of settings. 

In order to assess the degree of consensus, OE prepared, 
in February 1974, a draft document also entitled "An Introduction 
to Career Education." In addition, a Study Guide was prepared 
for the purpose of eliciting responses indicating agreement or 
disagreement with specific statements contained in the draft 
document. The table mentioned above represents a summary of 
responses to items contained in the Study Guide. 

Data Collection Methods 

Copies of the OE draft document, along with the Study Guide, 
were distributed to a wide variety of persons, under a variety of 
conditions, in all 50 States. Some were distributed at group 
meetings. Others were mailed to individuals before they attended 
OE conferences. Some were distributed in response to direct 
requests received by OE. Certain elements were common to all 
these data collection efforts. 

First, no attempts were made to convince anyone of the merits 
of the draft document. No written or oral arguments were presented 
to any respondent aimed at increasing his or her understanding of, 
or receptivity to, the contents of the document. Instead, each 
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respondent was told that this was a "draft" and tliiit OE wanted 
only to discover the extent to which the respondent agreed or 
disagreed with what it said. 

Second, while each respondent was asked to identify himself 
or herself by type of position, none was required to do so by 
name. 

. Third, OE made no attempts to identify members of any 
particular group who did not respond to a request to complete the 
Study Guide. This, too, was done in order to make clear that 
the assignment was voluntary and that OE wanted each respondent 
to have the option of anonymity. 

In the case of "mini-conference," "conceptualizers," and 
"philosopher" respondents, copies of both the draft document and 
the Study Guide were mailed before the respondent was asked to 
iattend an OE-sponsored conference. The respondent was asked to 
complete and return the Study Guide prior to the conference. As 
replies were received, OE tabulated them. 

In the selection of State education department respondents, 
almost all names were obtained at an April- 1974 conference of 
State Coordinators of Career Education sponsored by the Council of 
Chief State School Officers. At the beginning of the conference, 
copies oi: the draft document and the Study Guide were distributed. 
The Study Guide was filled out and turned in at the end of the 
conference. (A small number of additional replies from members, of 
this group of respondents was collected by mail from those who 
were sent the documents at a later time.) 

OE received completed Study Guides from ICQ to 200 individuals 
whose responses are not recorded in the accompanying table. These 
responses have not been tallied and reported because (a) OE had no 
reliable way of knowing the extent to which such responses were 
influenced by others, and (b) insufficient numbers of such 
respondents were found In any single category to justify separate 
identification and tallying of responses for that category. 
Approximately 100 of these respondents ' Study Guides have been 
tabulated using the category of "Other." It was not considered 
appropriate to report data under such a category. 

The Respondents ^ 

Three groups of respondents are identified in the accompanying 
table: (a) mini-conference participants, (b) State department of 
education personnel, and (c) national leaders. 

Mini-conference participants consisted of approximately 275 • 
persons invited to attend one of 20 career education "mini-conferences" 
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sponsored by OE during the summer of 1974. Of these persons, 224 
turned in usable completed Study Guides. 

Two basic methods were used in selectitig mini-conference , 
participants. The majority (about 225) were selected from among 
those nominated by their State Coordinator of Career Education. 
In the spring of 1974, OE sent letters to each State Coordinator 
(identified for OE by the Council of Chief State School Officers). 
These letters annoimced OE*s plans to host a series of mini- 
conferences for leading career education practitioners working 
somewhere within the K-12 level. Each State Coordinator was 
asked to nominate from 5 to 10 (depending on State population) . 
individuals who, in the judgement of the State Coordinator, were 
working in outstanding school career education programs and were 
most expert in career education. Using these nominations, plus 
the personal knowledge of qualified personnel by OE's career 
education staff, OE selected from 4 to 8 persons from each of 
the 50 States and invited them to attend one of the 20 
mini-conferences. Almost without exception, those persons agreed 
to attend. 

Because participants were selected from every State, because 
the quality of career education differs greatly from State to 
State, and because it is unlikely that, in every State, the 
person identified as the State Coordinator of Career Education 
had available the kinds of hard data required to assure that only 
the "best" career education prpgrams were nominated, no -pretense 
is made that participants selected in this manner are the "most 
expert" local career education practitioners nor that they 
represent the "best" career education programs in the Nation. 
It is claimed that these persons are among the best career educa- 
tion practitioners. Certainly, they are far more knowledgable 
and experienced than most people currently working in career 
education at the K-12 level. 

The second method used in selecting mini-conference 
participants was through nominations made, at OE's request, from 
State Education Associations affiliated with the National Education 
Association (NBA). The NEA assumed responsibility for securing, 
as nominees, one practicing classroom teacher from each of the 
50 States who was ^identified by the State Education Association 
as being the kind of dynamic, innovative, and committed teacher 
career vrducation seeks. Each NEA nominee supposedly had 
demonstrated such qualities through active involvement in a career 
education program. Without exception, OE accepted the NEA nominees 
and invited each to be a mini-conference participant. 

State department of education personnel, whose responses are 
tallied in the table, were primarily those who attended in April 
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1974 at Dallas the National Conference for State Coordinators of 
Career Education, sponsored by the Council of Chief State School 
Officers. Of the 40 respondents in this category, 25 identified 
themselves as having the title "State Coordinator of Career 
Education-* (or another title with similar meaning). Remaining 
State department of education personnel in this category of 
respondents identified themselves as having prime responsibilities 
in such diverse fields as guidance, curriculum and supervision, 
and administration. Each evidenced his or her interest and/or 
concern for career education through attendance at the Dallas 
meeting or through volunteering to complete o^iid return the Study 
Guide to OE upon receiving it in the mail. No attempt was made 
to mail copies of the Study Guide to all State departments of 
education. Those few respondents in this category who were not 
at the Dallas conference consisted of State department of education 
personnel who obtained copies of the Study Guide tt rough their 
own initiative. 

Respondents in the "National Leaders" categoiry represevited 
persons Invited to attend one of two OE conferences held in 
early summer 1974. The first conference, informally called the 
"Conceptualizers Conference," consisted of persons recognized as 
national leaders and experts in career education. Each had 
written and spoken widely on the topic and most had already 
formulated and published their own conceptual views and definitions 
of ^career education. The second conference, informally called the 
"Philosophers Conference," consisted of persons with national 
reputations in a variety of disciplines directly related to career 
education. Such disciplines included coxmseling, psychology, 
philosophy, sociology, anthropology, and economics. Some members 
of the Philosophers Conference were nationally known career 
education experts while others were selected solely because of 
oQtheir expertise in a particular discipline. Of 25 persons 

attending one or the other of these two conferences, 17 sent in 
completed Study Guides. 

interpretation of the Data 

Data in the table have been arranged in such a manner as 
to be largely self-explanatory. At the head of each column, the 
number of persons in the category who submitted usable Study 
Guides is indicated. Below is listed the number of persons in the 
category giving a "Yes" (or "Agree") response and the number 
giving a "No" (or "Disagree") response. By adding the "Yes" and 
"No" responses for any particular item and subtracting the total 
from the n?imber of persons reported at the head of each column, 
the reader can immediately determine the number of respondents 
who either failed to answer the item or who chose a "Not sure" 
response. 
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If the word "consensus" is Interpreted to mean agreement 
coming from more than half of a given group, it will b.^ irameaiately 
clear to those studying the table that "consensus" exists on the 
draft document, "An Introduction to Career' Education." This is 
true for all three groups — career education practitioners. State 
department of education personnel, and national career education 
leaders. Further, the degree of consensus does not differ greatly 
in either degree or in direction among the three categories. 

The apparent high degree of consensus is probably greater 
than the actual degree of agreement with the total OE draft 
document. That is, the Study Guide, by ashing respondents to 
indicate their "agreement" or "disagreement" only with very 
specific, finite: parts of the draft document, probably produced 
a higher degree of consensus than would have been the case had 
respondents been simply asked to "endorse" or "disapprove" the 
draft document as a whole. It is obviously easier to find 
agreement with specific thoughts than with an entire conceptual 
effort viewed as a totality. 

Furthermore, many respondents (including many who indicated 
a "yes" response to a particular item) submitted detailed 
suggestions for improving wording and content of the draft 
document. Such written comments make it clear that "agreeing" 
with a thought and "endorsing" it may be quite different things. 

Finally, it must be noted that to find "consensus" is not 
necessarily to find "truth." What is "agreed to" and what is 
"right" may be entirely different matters. 

The apparent high degree of conscinsus evidenced In the 
table convinced OE that the formal OE career education booklet 
should not differ greatly from the draft document. At the same 
time, a combination of written comn»;:nts received and oral 
conversations held with respondc:i::s after they had submitted their 
St.i-.dy Guides made it apparent that some revisions, primarily in 
the form of providing further clarification, were needed. 
Accordingly, the draft document has now been revised. The final 
version printed here, like the draft document itself, is 
entitled An latroduction to Career Education. 
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